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THE SUBSTANCE OF A TESTIMONY 


Delivered by David Sands at a public meeting 
held at Macclesfield in Cheshire in the year 


1804, andjtaken down in short-hand by Thomas 
Mollineaux. 


Substance of the Testimony.—It pleased the 
Lord in the early part of my life to afford me 
some awakenings or visitations of his love ; and 
caused them to operate, at least so far as to set 
me on thoughtful inquiry. I was like those 
mentioned by one of the Prophets, whose faces 
were turned Zionward—they were asking the 
way to Zion. In this passage the way to heav- 
en is alluded to, asa way that we are to seek and 
inquire about. We may remember that the 
church unto whom the Apostle wrote, were 
called “ pilgrims and strangers,” and they are 
often represented in Scripture as “ traveHers.” 
The Apostle beseeches them, as “ strangers 
and pilgrims,” to “abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul.” Now, strangers 
have great need to be careful ; if they are 
not careful, without intending anything but 
good, they might miss the road, and get 
out of the way. I say that they must be 
careful in their inquiries, in order that they 
may not miss their way. Not only to ask one 


another, but, as far as they may be enabled, to 


inquire of such as are able to instruct them. 
Strangers are often exposed to false informa- 
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in such a way as that they may be deceived, 
lest they be led astray by such as undertake to 
be their guides, that are not themselves per- 
fectly acquainted with the true way. 

They may also be led into unprofitable paths, 
and directed to wrong stages; and this may 
Jead them into unprofitable company, whose 
communications may have so much weight with 
them, especially if they take them for friends, 
as to stop their progress, and induce them to 
take up with a false rest; I was going to say, 
to stop at a half-way house. We read of a peo- 
ple that had been in captivity, and whilst in 
that state they became mixed ; they lost the 


pure language of the true Israelite, and spoke 


a mixed language that was part Jew and part 
Ashdod ; they were not wholly either the one 
or the other, and when presented in order to be 
examined before the Judges of Israel, they 
could not stand in judgment; they were not 
approved, but driven away, as such as would 
defile the priesthood and the sanctuary. 

It appears also that there was something like 
this in the days of the Apostles; for we read 
there were those that had begun well, and had 
run well for a season ; that they had begun in the 
Spirit, under the influence of the Spirit, and 
had no doubt felt something of its power ; but, 
from some cause or other, had fallen away. 
And we also find that some bad guides had got 
in amongst them; that as there were false 


| Prophets amongst the people of Israel, so were 


tion ; they must therefore direct their inquiries there false teachers, even amongst the primitive 
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Christians. 
taught false doctrine, and undertook todo what 
they were not qualified for; and thus imposed 
on the people whom they undertook to guide ; 
and instead of leading them in those paths in 
which the faithful had advanced forward, they 
turned them from the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, to visible fleshly things; so that they 
became so altered in their views as to imagine 
they were able to become perfect by carnal 
notions and bodily exercises. 

These things are recalled for our learning ; 
so that even in this generation we may remem- 
ber our Lord’s caution, “ Take heed how ye 
hear ;” and not only so, but what and whom ye 
hear—whom we receive as our guides. We 
read that the time would come when many 
would cry, “ Lo, here is Christ, or Lo, there 
is Christ,” but, said our Lord Jesus Christ, 
“Go ye not after them, for the kingdom of 
heaven is within you.” As though he had 
said, ‘Do not look abroad, with an expecta- 
tion of finding that which ye must find at 
home.” This seems to be implied by our 
Lord’s exhortation also, when he revived that 
passage in the Prophet Isaiah, “ All thy child- 
ren shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall 
be the peace of thy children. In righteousness 
shall they be established.” This is what I be- 
lieve to be the privilege of the children of 
God in the present day; they have a Teacher 
and an Instructor that will never lead them 
astray. This pure guide teacheth them to pro- 
fit; and leadeth them in the way that they 
should go. 

But now to return to my own experience. I 
was deeply engaged with earnest desires that I 
might come to a state of certainty, and be set- 
tled upon a foundation that would stand sure ; 
and I found by experience that in this was in- 
volved a work that required a great deal of in- 
ward labor, for, as our Lord said, speaking of 
the hearers of his word, he distinguished be- 
tween the mere negligent hearers and the tru- 
ly obedient disciple. The latter he compares 
to a wise man, who digged deep, and laid the 
foundation of his house upon a rock. My 
earnest desire was to find this Rock, and to 
know what it was. This digging seems to me 

to be digging through our own works and will 
and getting deeper than our own thoughts and 
reasonings ; in a word, it is coming to a state of 
strippedness—to be of the poor in spirit. This' 
is the state those are in who have no will of | 
their own, no righteousness of their own; nor 
do they wisb to have any thoughts of their 

own, as it were ; but that all the powers of their 

minds should be brought into an entire subjec- 

tion to the will of God; and into that course | 
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They were false, because they}do a good action without the Lord’s help. 


This state of inward poverty and strippedness 
is blessed : being stripped, they are empty also ; 
and being empty, they become partakers of the 
promise; for ‘ blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled :” they that hunger and thirst after the 
true knowledge of God, and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The language of their minds seems to 
be this: “Oh Lord, give me thyself; nothing 
short of thyself can satisfy my soul. I want 
to be settled in a land of certainty, that at all 
times I may be able to address thee as ' Our 
Father which art in Heaven.’” These are 
true seekers, and the promise is, that they shall 
find. They do not ask things of God to con- 
sume them on their lusts; orto make them- 
selves appear respectable, as did the Scribes 
and Pharisees of old, “to be seen of men;” 
but they ask those things because they feel the 
real want of them. 

Now God knows thy heart, and he is not 
guided by words, or the sound of the voice ; 
but he answers mankind according to the sin- 
cerity of their hearts; for God loves a sincere 
and upright heart ; and the prayer of these he 
answers, sooner or later ; he fills them with the 
very things that they need. I hope, my dear 
brethren and sisters, that many of you know 
what it is to be filled, with things suitable to 
your respective states. The Lord fills his own 
children with good things; he loads them with 
benefits. Those that are poor, humble, and that 
are brought, as it were, out of themselves, he 
causes them to say, as did a female on sacred 
record, ‘My soui doth magnify the Lord, my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” Oh, 
ye that are poor, ye need not be uncasy, for he 
filleth the poor with good things. But the rich 
thought they had plenty, and at the same time 
were really “ poor, wretched, and miserable, 
and blind, and naked.” Instead of being rich, 
they were blind; they did not see their naked- 
ness ; they did not wish to see themselves in 
the glass; they could not say in sincerity. 
“ Lord, search me, try me, know my ways; and 
if there is iniquity in me, Oh Lord, do thou 
take it away. Let not thine hand spare, nor 
thine eye pity, until thou makes me meet for 
thy holy kingdom.” But the rich and eelf- 
righteous do not want to see; they would rath- 
er have an outside garment than an inside holi- 
ness. If they can but pass along and be er- 
teemed of men, they care little about any thing 
further. Thus they bring blindness upon them- 
selves, and hardness of heart : for a blind hyp- 
ocrite is always hard-hearted ; and being hard- 
hearted, you may observe how they could han- 
dle our dear Redeemer—He who went about 


which is consistent with his will concerning doing good ; healing the bodily diseases of poor 
them. They know, as said the Aprstle, they| mankind. And whilst doing those gracious 
of themselves cannot think a good thought or' acts, He comforted the widows ; often speak- 
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_ ing a word of instruction and comfort for their 


poor souls. All that came to Him in faith, He 
was willing to help: and when of the ten that 
came, only one was right-minded, yet He 
healed them all, When J touch upon the 
charaeter of our Redeemer, all the powers of 
my soul seemed to be immersed in the spirit 
of my dear Redeemer. My heart at times has 
melted when I considered the steps that he 
took: weary and fatigued, whilst thus doing 
good. The birds of the air had nests, the foxts 
had holes ; but the Son of Man had pot where- 
on to lay his head. The unbelieving Jews 
kuew and examined his works; they were con- 
strained to acknowledge his notable miracles ; 
that man never spake like this man. His works, 
like his garment, could not be picked to pieces. 
They sifted the poor parents of the man that was 
born blind, whether he was theirson. We find 
they confessed that he was, but by what 


means he was restored to sight they said) 


they could not tell. This shows how the 


* fear of man operates, in those who give way 


to it. They said, he is of age, ask him. 
Thus they avoided confessing to the power of 
Christ. But the poor but grateful man spoke 
as every true Christian should do: “I know 
that whereas I was blind, now I see;” as 
though he had said, “I was a poor benighted 
creature, but Jesus met with me, I have found 





late a fact simply as it happened. A little is 


added here or left out there to give the story a 
more entertaining turn or the satire a keener 
point. As the habit grows stronger, invention 
becomes more ready and copious, till at length 
truth is covered up and lost under an accumu- 
lation of fiction. 

There is a very common form of insincerity 
used bya class of well-meaning but injudicious 
persons, who, rather than wound the feelings of 
their friends, conceal the truth from them, some- 
times by prevarication and sometimes by posi- 
tive falsehood ; doing wrong, that, as they im- 
agine, good may cone of it; as though an evil 
tree could by any possibility bear good fruit. 

Another class of persons converse as though 
the chief sin of Conversation were the wound- 
ing the self-love of those to whom they speak, 
by expressing any difference of opinion from 
them. Thus they are continually temporizing, 
and often contradicting themselves, and exhibit 
ing a cowardly meanness of spirit, which is one 
of the most contemptible of all the varied forms 
of duplicity. 

There is a common fotm of embarrassment 
resulting in a hesitation of speech, which often 
springs from want of genuine sincerity. The 
speaker is fancying what others will think of 


| his remarks, instead of fixing his mind entirely 


on the subject of discourse. In this divided 


him ; Jesus of Nazareth | wanted to know him | state, his mind loses half its power, and he ut- 
for years past; and whereas once | was blind, | ters himself in a manner satisfactory neither to 


now I see.” 
(To be concluded.) 


i 


himself nor to his hearers. No doubt hesita- 
tion in speech sometimes arises from want of 
verbal skill; but probably a very large propor- 


Noruine is further than earth from heaven; | tion of persons suffering from this difficulty 


nothing is nearer than heaven to earth. 
From “Elements of Character.” 
CONVERSATION. 
(Continued from page 676.) 

Sarcasm is a weapon we are almost sure to 
find constantly used by the gossip ; and whether 
it be shown in the coarse ridicule of the vulgar, 
or the keen satire of the refined, it springs ever 
from the same source, and is directed to the 
same end ; as surely as the clumsy war-club of 
savage lands was invented from the same im- 
pulse and wrought with the same intent as the 
graceful blade of Damascus. Its source is vani- 
ty, its end to make self seem great by making 
others seem little. It isa weapon that, how- 
ever skilfully wielded, always cuts both ways, 
wounding far more deeply the hand that grasps 
it than the victim it strikes. Of all the powers 
of wit, sarcasm is the lowest. There is noth- 
ing easier than ridicule; nothing requiring a 
weaker head, or a colder heart. 

The sincere lover of truth will never be found 
habitually indulging either in gossip or sarcasm ; 
for those who are addicted to these vices never 
tell a story simply as they. heard it, never re- 


would soon cure themselves if they would stead- 
fastly speak what they believe to be truth, 
just as it rises in their minds, and without 
stopping to think what will be thougat of their 
opinions or words by those who listen to 
them. 

Next after truth, reverence is, perhaps, most 
important if we would order our Conversation 
aright. Many indulge ina frivolous mode of 
speech in regard to the most sacred subjects; 
which, though it may spring from nothing worse 
than thoughtlessness, cannot fail to exert a 
baneful influence on the Character, and di- 
minish, perhaps destroy, the little respect for 
things holy still cleaving to the heart. This 
same irreverence shows itself in another form. 
In speaking of the calamities suffered by others, 
turning that into a jest which is to those under 
discussion cause of the most bitter anguish ; and 
though the speakers probably would not for any 
consideration have their words come to the ears 
of those spoken of, they still do not hesitate to 
make food for mirth out of death or sin, pover- 
ty or misfortune, in a way little short of inhu- 
man. The indulgence of this habit falls back 
upon the soul of the perpetrator, wounding 
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deeply, if it does not kill, all the finer sensibili- 
ties of the nature; drying up the fountains of 
sympathy, and making the heart hard and cal- 
lous. 

Akin to reverence, and probably springing 
from it, is purity ; which shows itself by a care- 
ful avoidance of everything profane, obscene, 
coarse, or in any way offending delicacy, either 
in word, tone, or suggestion. This purity can- 
not be too much insisted upon ; for its opposite 
poisons the fountains of the heart, defiling the 
temple which should be a dwelling-place for 
the Holy Spirit. Delicacy and refinement are 
too often looked upon merely as the elegant or- 
naments of polished life. They should, on the 
contrary, be esteemed essentials in the Chris- 
tian Character. Everything leaning towards 
profanity, obscenity, or indelicacy is utterly in- 
compatbile with Christian purity of heart. Low 
attempts at wit, that hinge on vulgarity, are a 
common form of this vice; and those who in- 
dulge their propensities in this direction are 
laying the foundation for general grossness of 


always measure the refinement of any person 
by watching his language and deportment in 
his moments of sportiveness. It is quite as 
easy to judge of other traits of Character when 
the mind is thrown off its guard at such mo- 
ments. Idle words, more apparently than any 
other, are genuine manifestations of Character. 
It is in them that the heart, out of its abund- 
ance, speaketh. ‘Ihe Conversation of a true 
Christian is characterized in his hours of gay- 
ety no less than at other times, by truth tempered 
with lovey made clear and steadfast by simplici- 
ty, and clothed with reverence and purity. _ 
The trait of Conversation we would next 
consider is courtesy,—Christian courtesy. This 
is nothing more nor less than carrying out the 
law of charity ; the doing as we would be done 
by. Itis to recognize the fact that others have 
a right to talk as well as ourselves; and also a 
right to expect us to listen to what they say as 
attentively and respectfully as we would wish 
them to listen to us. We should not merely 
hold our tongues when others speak, but should 


Character, such as they would now, perhaps, | scrupulously attended to what they say. A 
shrink from with horror; but towards which | person who affects politeness, although he re- 


they are nove the less eurely tending. 

We are told, that “for every idle word we 
speak we shall give an account.at the day of 
jadgment; for by our words we shall be justi- 
fied, and by our words we shall be condemned.” 
This has seemed to many a very hard saying, 
and while some persons try to explain it away, 
others turn from it as too hard either to explain 
or to receive. When, however, we reflect on 
what words really are, we perceive that this 
heavy accountability clings to them of necessi- 
ty, as effect to cause. Man was created in the 
image and likeness of God, and when we find 

ints hard of comprehension in the character 
or relations of man, we may often gain much 
light by taking a corresponding view, so far as 
our finite powers permit, of the Divine Being. 

Man, in the pride of his artifice, often exults 
because he has outwitted his neighbor by his 
lying words, while at the time he has far more 
outwitted himself. He bas degraded his own 
goul_—set upon it a foul mark that can be 
washed out only by the bitter tears of penitence, 
and yet holds his head aloft in fancied superior- 
ity over bis fellows, while before God and the 
angels he stands like Cain, with the mark of sin 
impressed upon his forehead. 

Tbat man should be condemned for lying 
words all will admit, but when men converse 
idly, or without any particular thought one 
way or the other as to what they are: saying, 
they are apt to suppose that no especial moral 
character belongs to the words they utter. 
Such, however, is far from the truth. Man is 
never 80 sincere is in his idle moments. His 
words are then the simple outpourings of his 
affections. 1t has been often said, that one ean 


eS 


mains silent while another speaks, yet does so 
with an air that plainly shows he is paying no 
attention to what is said, and is waiting with 
impatience for the moment when he can hear 
himself talk. This sort of listening is a mere 
pretence put on by the conceited and overbear- 
ing when they wish to pase for persons of polite 
manners; but in reality it is an insult rather 
than a courtesy to listen in this way. To listen 
with true courtesy, one should feel and show, 
not only a willingness, but a desire to know 
what another has to say, should follow atteptive- 
ly all that he says, and should then reply with 
due consideration for what has been said. 

It isa remark often made, that after an argu- 
ment between two or more persons, each indi- 
vidual is more strongly fixed in his previous 
opinion than he was before. This result is of- 
ten consequent upon the want of true courtesy. 
The parties to an argument, absorbed in admi- 
ration of their own opinions, seek not to become 
wiser through discourse, which should be the 
end sougbt in all Conversation of an argumen- 
tative or discussive character, but seek only to 
draw attention to their own views and opinions ; 
until that which should be Conversation degen- 
erates into a mere war of words, in which each 
party strives to talk down, rather than to con- 
vince, the other In such wordy warfare char- 
ity has no part; but pride and combativeness 
hold entire dominion over the soul. He who 


comes off conqueror may exult in his own pow- 
er; but he has overcome, not because reason 
was on his side, but because bis combativeness 
was stronger than that of his opponent ; and he 
exults in that which is in reality his shame. The 
moral and the intelleetual natures suffer together 
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in such contests. The mind fastens itsclf upon 
the prejudices and opinions it has chanced 
to adopt, loving them merely because they are 
its own, and seeks no longer to advance in the 
acquisition of truth; while the heart, inflated 
with egotism, has no abiding-place for charity. 
Let charity rule in discussion, and how differ- 
ent is the result. Each party then strives to 
aid the other in discovering the truth, and at 
the close of the Conversation each has made 
some advance in the knowledge of truth. The 
ideas of both have become more clear and ra- 
tional, and their minds have acted with far 
more power, because they have been given ex- 
clusively to the object under consideration in- 
stead of being divided between the object and 
self-love. In the one case, the parties are like 
two horses harnessed together contrariwise, and 
each striving to go forward by pulling the 
other back; while in the other, they travel 
amicably and fleetly, side by side, toward the 
fountain of truth. 
(To be continued.) 
covenants nein 

How THE TRUE CALMNESS OF LIFE IS 
CHANGED INTO HURRY.— in beholding the 
customary departure from the true medium of 
labor, and that unnecessary toil which many 
go through, in supporting outward greatness, 
and procuring delicacies; in beholding how the 
true calmness of life is changed into hurry, 
and that many, by eagerly pursuing outward 
treasure, are in great danger of withering, as 
to the inward state of the mind; in meditating 
on the works of this spirit, and on the desola- 
tions it makes among the professors of Chris- 
tianity, I may thankfully acknowledge, that I 
often feel pure love begets longings in my heart, 
for the exaltation of the peaceable kingdom of 
Christ, and an engagement to labor according 
to the gift bestowed on me, for the promoting 
an humble, plain, temperate way of living: a 
life in which no unnecessary cares or expenses 
may eucumber our minds, or lessen our ability 
to do good: in which no desires after riches, 
or greatness, may lead into hard dealings; no 
connection with worldly-minded men, may 
abate our love to God, or weaken a true zeal 
for righteousness: a life, wherein we may dili- 
gently labor for resignedness to do, and to suf- 
fer, woatever our heavenly Father may allot for 
us, in reconciling the world to himself.—John 
Woolman. . 





Warr patiently on God; it is becoming of a 
dutiful child, when he hath not presently what 
he writes for to his father to say, “ My father 
is wiser than [; his own wisdom will tell him, 
what and when to send to me.” Qh! Chris- 
tian! thy heavenly Father hath gracious reasons, 
which hold his hands for the present; or else 
thou hadst heard from him ere now. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I send you a somewhat curious old letter, 
which you may perhaps think worth publishing 
in the “ Intelligencer.” Of its genuineness 
there can be no doubt, as my father, Thomas 
Scantlebury, (once well known to several 
Friends of your city), knew both the parties 
well. Sophia Hume is tolerably well known 
by her writings. The writer’s remarks might 
be read with profit by some of our ministers. 

My copy of the letter is without date, but I 
believe it was written more than 80 years ago. 
| have heard my mother say, she used often to 
see the writer in Gracechurch St. Meeting, 
when she was young, and she died at the ad- 
vanced age of 86, nearly 30 years ago. 


Bloomington, III. Ss. S. 


Loxpow. * 

Dear Madam: 

Whether it was by curiosity or chance which 
first brought me to attend pretty frequently 
your meetings, I cannot pretend to say; how- 
ever, I now have frequented them three or four 
years, in which time I have contracted a value 
and esteem for your Society. I cannot say there 
has been that striking convincement in the 
secret of my own mind, or rather that strength 
or power of conviction that would carry me 
through the many tribulations, which some of 
your histories (1 believe very justly) inform 
us your predecessors went through, for the 
sake of their God and their religion; yet I 
think [ have had the happiness of reaping some 
benefit from the attendance, and that more 
than from the attendance of any other sect, de- 
nomination or society of people whatever, that 
have fallen in the way of my notice, or I have 
had the opportunity of seeing, hearing or sitting 
down with: that is, the advantages I[ have ac- 
quired by it, I have got the sense of true re- 
ligion, which I confess rests upon, and remains 
with the minds of your faithful ones, more than 
any other society whatever ; and I have been so 
far convinced of the just foundation of your 
principles and the rectitude of your religion 
when compared with scripture and reason, that 
its basis seems to me fivally and solidly grouad- 
ed upon them, and entirely agreeable’ to that 
instructive text of St. John, “‘ God is a spirit, 
and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” 
I say these are the advantages 1 have gained, 
and [ neither wish nor expect to go any fur- 
ther. Ina word, I loveand esteem you, give you 
my frequent attendance, and believe you to 
be upon a right foundation, and have got a lit- 
tle sense of what that right foundation is. As 
I have had time and opportunity of reading the 
several apologies and writings of the many dif- 
ferent denominations on this island, curiosity 
at last led me to read those of yours. I have 
therefore read several of your journals and 
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apologies, particularly the worthy Mr. Fox’s,| bracing them, I must beg leave to mention one 
the truly amiable Mr. Penn’s, and the incom-| thing further concerning yourself, and that is 
parable and ever admirable Mr. Barclay’s Apol | your preaching, which I naturally conclude is 
ogy, which contains the very basis of all| good sense, because your writings indisputably 
that-can be said of religion, with books| are; but whetier it is or not, I think neither L 
of less notice, among which [ assure you, ! nor any one else in Graccchureh street can tell, 
Madam, you are not the least of my favorites ,| for we are not hearing one-fourth of what you 
and I confess that I must conclude of your,say; and therefore, pardon my boldness, if I 
Friends’ writings, as our great poet, Mr. Pope, | think your silence would be much preferable 
does of Homer, of which, when he has com-| and more satisfactory. Permit me to say, I 
pared him with all the celebrated poets that| sincerely believe you to be an ‘ Israelite in- 
have appeared in the world, he has nearly this | deed, in whose heart there is no guile ;” but [ 
saying, * that true poetical fire burns every-| think you never was a stone intended for so 
where clearly and irresistibly in Homer, and in | conspicuous part of the building, and therefore 
Homer only.” Even so, though truth may, as | cannot help thinking, when I see you appear in 
it were appear in interrupted flashes in some, | Gracechurch street, you are out of your place. 
amongst others, continually grovelling, loaded | Your services, madam, I doubt not, are many 
with lumber from stupidity and nonsense; yet| in a private capacity, and may be equally so in 
in your writings, and yours only, that pure|a small auditory, where you are capable of be- 
evangelical principle, even truth itself, seems | ing heard, not disputing what you say may be 
to be freed from lumber of every kind, andj just and to the purpose, though from those 
shinee with uninterrupted and ccntinued lustre. | small hints or scraps which I have been capa- 
The same right foundation or principle leads | ble of hearing, there has appeared too much 
me to have a little sense of your preachers and | tautology, and has been too long and tedious. 
preaching, and of the service derived from it} Madam, excuse my boldness and pardon me 
and intended by it, and truly I cannot omit] for troubling you with this letter, and assure 
mentioning that my soul has, by some of your | yourself, it is the value I have for your society, 
preachers been warmed within me, and led tosee | and the pain I am under for you and your 
with many strong desires the true paths of virtue | friends when I hear your half-heard discourses, 
which lead to the realms of immortal bliss:| which makes me give you the trouble of pe- 
every worldly glory has been stained within me, | rusing this. Excuse imperfections, and if I 
aud my mind has, in those times been inspired | have been too prolix, tautological, bold or se- 
with a glorious ardor, which nothing on this| vere, attribute it to the abundance of wy heart, 
side of eternity would be capable of inspiring| which wishes well to all mankind. I am, 
me with, or the uninspired capable of commu-| madam, a friend to religion, virtue and good 
uicating. Permit me, madam, to mention some, | order. I am, very respectfully your sincere 
whose names are no doubt immortalized in the | friend, Ropert Burcuer. 
ethereal regions, and writ in the Lamb’s Book} R. B. was avery estimable man, and was 
of Life ; viz.the clear reasoning and truly in-| for many years the London business agent for 
spired Mr. Thompson ; solid and immortal Mr. | the Dukes of Bedford, and was well known to 
Sharpless ; the truly eloquent Mr. Fothergill ;| Friends of that day in London. 
Heaven-born Miss Peyton (Catherine Phillip-) —_——~—__- 
with whom seems to be lodged the secrets of VALLEY OF BACA. 
both worlds, and many more of less noteamong| Who passing through the valley of Baca make it 
you; from all which I am convinced of the | a well.—Ps. Ixxxiv. 6. 
following truths : that all true preachingcomes| The valley here metaphorically spoken of, is 
from inspiration, and ought to be spoken as St. | situated in the northern part of Palestine. It 
Paul says, as “ the spirit gives utterance ;” that | is extensive, stretching from the Mediterranean 
without inspiration, silence is infinitely prefer-| towards the upper end of the sea of Galilee, 
able ; that all preachers ought to express them- | and is famous/for the multitude of its mulberry 
selves to the hearing and understanding of the|trees. The Arabic name is Buha’a, which has 
auditory, or silence is then much preferable, |the same signification as the Hebrew Baca. 
for what can any one say if they are not intel- | Henry S. Osborn, in his late work on Palestine, 
ligibly informed, or rightly hear what is spoke. |says: “The word Baca originally signified 
And farther, I think that all God’s flock and | neither ‘ weeping’ nor ‘mulberries,’ as has been 
family upon earth constitute (if I may be al- | supposed to be the meaning in this passage, but 
lowed the comparison) a building, and are like | simply ‘distilling in drops,’ just as the same 
polished or dressed stones, every one in-| form in the Arabic at present signifies. This 
tended for a place in that building, and are | seems to be the radical meaning. But the deso- 
fit for no other than the ‘intended place. | late spirit, distilling its sorrows out in tears, 
Now, madam, as I have given you a short his. | suggested to the oriental imagination this term” 
tory of my opinions, and the reasons of my em-| to describe ‘weeping; the tears being the 
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drops distilled from a sorrowing heart, they 
were adopted as a secondary meaning of Baca. 
The mulberry tree, when bruised or pierced, 
always distils its sap out in drops—a fact which 
is familiar to many. This would naturally sug- 
gest the idea of tears. * * Thus the senti- 
ment appears to be, ‘Happy are they who, 
passing through the humiliation where weep- 
ing abounds, yet can make sorrow a source of 
refreshment.’ The various meanings are doubt- 
less all derivative from the signification given 
above.” 

The joy arising from sorrow is thus beauti- 
fully expressed in a cluster of the finest orien- 
tal figures: “ Who passing thronzh the valley 


of Baca make it a well; the rain also filleth the 
pools.” ; 


—————_>+-~0 


testify to the peaceful trust and the hopeful 
assurance that animated the minds of those who 
there deposited the mortal remains, often sealed 
with the blood of martyrdom, of those they held 
most dear. Among the thousands of ifseriptions 
still to be read there, there is no allusion to be 
found to the giief of those who were left to 
perform the last offices for their friends. No 
inconsolable relatives immortalize their tears on 
those walls. The simplicity of a childlike 
faith, that to die here was to live in the man- 
sions of the all-loving Father, seems to have 
been the abounding source whence flowed the 
countless phrases that speak of death always as 
good rather than evil. The bad Latin in which 
many of the inscriptions are couched proves that 
a large proportion of the dead were of the lower 
and little educated classes; but all ranks seem 
to have been animated by the same spirit. Self- 
ish grief finds no expression there; and the 
historians tell us, that all signs of mourning In 
dress were deemed unfitting in those who be- 
lieved in the Christian immortality. * * 

Nodern fashion, with its, lugubrious ensigns 
of crape and bombazine, steadfastly testifies how 
much the sensuous still predominates in the 
views of death held by society at the present 
day. 

The scientific niceness of the laws which con- 
trol the time and the manner of mourning, from 
its first midnight blackness through its gradual 
shading off into slate and gray, has so ludicrous 
a side, that the pen of the satirist and the pen- 
cil of the caricaturist find abundant scope for 
their talent in delineating the shifts and sub- 
terfuges of which hypocrisy makes use to simu- 
late a grief it does not feel. 

To feel no sorrow that our friends have left 
us is not to be expected of imperfect humanity. 
We cannot keep our minds so filled with 
thoughts of the brighter fate of those who have 
gone before us, that our hearts will not be sor- 
rowful, or our eyes unmoistened, at the memory 
of our own loss; but can it be right, can it be 
anything but selfishness, if we abandon our- 
selves to grief, if we nourish it by surrounding 
ourselves with every external sign of woe ? Are 
we not putting ourselves in opposition to Provi- 
dence? And have we any right to look to 
Heaven for strength to bear our bereavements, 
if we meet them with a belief that it is a virtue 
in us to cultivate the sense that they are be- 
reavements ? 

The sting of death is sin. If our friends 
have lived and died in sin, we may well mourn 
for them while they live and when they dis; 
but such mourning would naturally conceal it- 
self within the most secret recesses of the heart. 
If, on the contrary, we have a blessed assurance 
that our friends have lived and died in the 
service of the Lord, let us lift up our hearts iu 
thanksgivings that they have gone where the 






































EXTRACTS FROM “ MOURNING FOR THE DEAD.” 
BY MARY G. WARE. 


How shall we mourn for the dead? Shall 
we mourn as if they had indeed ceased to live, 
or as if they had passed on before us into a 
higher and more perfected life? Shall we, like 
unbelieving Jews, roll great stones upon the 
graves of our friends, as if we dreaded lest per- 
chance their bodies might escape from earth ? 
And shall we weep ever those stones, as if they 
indeed imprisoned all that remained to us of 
our friends? Or shall we pray that the heavenly 
powers may aid us to roll away the stones of 
unbelief that imprison our own spiritual per- 
ceptions ; and, turning from the material me- 
morials of our friends, seek to feel their pres- 
ence in the fair places of earth, where we take 
pieasure,—in the homes, where we enjoyed 
their companionship ? 

Sensual grief may be of use to a sensual 
mind. Mourning garments, funereal pomp, 
elaborate monuments, may give comfort and a 
certain kind of consolation tosuch minds ; may, 
perhaps, induce a seriousness ef thought that 
would not otherwise be obtained: but it can 
hardly be possible that genuine Christian faith 
could seek or find anything to satisfy its de- 
mands, in the houg of bereavement, in external 
emblems of grief, that bind the soul to earth, 
and hinder its upward aspirations. 

Among the tombs that have been uncovered 
in the long hidden city of Pompeii, there is one 
which has carved upon it a vessel just anchored, 
and the seamen furliog the sails. It would be 
difficult to find a truer image whereby to repre- 
sent the Christian idea of what we call death, 

* * The early Christians recognized the 
new aspect which the knowledge of immortality 
gave to the death of the body ; and they soon 
ceased to use the signs of mourning for the 
dead, that, till then, had been universal. They 
felt that it was wrong to mourn for the dead ; 
and their epitaphs is the Roman catacombs still 
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soul’s life eannot change its direction, but will 
go on for ever in the life of grace. Let us be 
drawn heavenward more and more, as the band 
of friends grows more numerous that awaits us 
beyond the silent portal; and let us believe, 
with a lively faith, that that portal opens, not 
into death, but into life that knows neither dis- 
ease nor decay nor end. Let us muse upon the 
blessedness of that life until a holy flame of love 
shall burn within our hearts, until heavenly 
light shall illumine our inward eye; and then 
let us forbear from disfiguring our countenances 
with sorrow, as though grief were a meritorious 
passion ; and let us not shroud our persons in 
a raiment appropriate only as an expression of 
grief that knows no consolation. 

The extreme to which the ornamentation of 

burial-places is often carried is another fashion 
that has a tendency to interfere with a true 
view of death. If the dead are risen, why 
should we linger with impassioned fondness 
about the spot where the soul’s cast-off garment 
lies mouldering ? It may be said that this is 
but a harmless sentimentalism ; but it involves 
much more than that. ; 
- It is hardly possible that one who has a clear, 
undoubting faith in the spiritual existence of a 
departed friend, can cling with fondness to the 
worn-out clothing of that friend’s mortality. 
Such an indulgence of the natural feelings must 
tend to materialize the mind, and to prevent a 
living faith in the present, conscious existence 
of those we mourn. It must prolong the state 
of mourning inthe mind, and impede our growth 
into that state of acquiescence to the Divine 
Will which alone can give us true peace in the 
contemplation of our bereavement. They have 
forgotten their material bodies: why should we 
love to remember them? They cannot come 
down to us in our materialism ; but we may lift 
ourselves toward them by elevating our minds 
into a true spiritualism. 

* * Our friends, we certainly hope, are 
risen into a happy home, freed from disease and 
material disturbances of every sort, and begin- 
ning a course of spiritual growth higher and 
purer than anything that could have been at- 
ained in this world. They have graduated, as 
it were, from this lower, preparatory school, 
because the time had come when it was best for 
them to go up higher. They still love us, and 
sympathize with us, and long to help us to come 
up where they are. Can this love and this 
sympathy be answered to by us, if, while they 
are being initiated into those higher pursuits 
and joys, we are absorbed in the choosing and 
shaping of garments by which to show how 
sorry we are that our friends are so lifted up; 
or if we are haunting, with tearful eyes, the 
spot where their poor earthly remains lie buried ? 

* * — If we insist upon clinging to all of 
our friends that belonged to earth ; if we dwell 


with morbid wilfulness upor. all that we have 
lost, and delight in testifying to our grief by all 
the material signs that dress and sculpture can 
supply, visiting the tomb as if our friend really 
rested there,—we can hardly fail to materialize 
our views of death and of the life after death. 
By the homage we offer to the dead body of our 
friend, we may diminish our spiritual conscious- 
ness of that friend’s now living existence. 

“They are not here, they are risen,” is the 
appropriate motto for our burial-places; and 
those inspired words should be so written on 
our memories, that they may lift our hearts up- 
ward whenever we find ourselves clinging 
mournfully to material memorials or emblems, 
that can only chain our thoughts to earth. 

Angels rolled away the stone that only seemed 
to imprison the body of the Lord: let us not 
pile monuments above the bodies of our friends, 
as if we would indeed hold them in bonds. 

The barren spots, fertile only in thorns and 
briers, that have been given over to the dead 
in many places, lack decency, and are unseem- 
ly ; but, to a Christian eye, a burial-place given 
over to ostentatious display can hardly be more 
attractive. Heathenism seems to “ reign in 
triumph here.” 

Modern times have yet to learn what a truly 
Christian burial-place should be. Not a place 
so poor, that it should seem as if the avarice of 
the living grudged room for the decent disposal 
of the bodies of the dead; nor yet so fine as to 
offer a hideous contrast to the decay it covers. 

Pride and ostentation meet us everywhere 
while we live in this world: but let us at least 
hope that the day may come, even on earth, 
when a purified Christian taste may learn to 
perceive that simplicity should reign in the 
burial-place, if nowhere else ; that humility, 
though little admired elsewhere, is at least be- 
coming at the grave. 
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Tue New Year.—“ An@ He that sat upon 
the throne said, Behold I make all things new. 
And he said unto me write: for these words 
are true and faithful.” So young is the New 
Year in the world’s history, that as yet little 
of sorrow or tribulation, temptation or repent- 
ance, mars its virgin purity. The thoughts, 
emotions, and actions, that distinguished its 
predecessor, may widely differ from those by 
which it shall be characterized. The successes 
or failures of the past can not be attributed to 
it, for by its own merits or demerits alone can 
it be judged or designated. May we so freight 
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it with kind acts and holy deeds, that when it 
also becomes numbered with the past, its mem- 
ory may rise up and call us blessed. 

The present is a time abundant in opportu- 
nities for the exercise of our nobler qualities. 
Our sympathies are continually enlisted for the 
sick, the suffering, or the destitute, and few are 
the hearts and hands that have not responded. 
The affections of most have gone out into ac- 
tive effort, and many instances of noble disin- 
terestedness might be recorded. The desire to 
contribute toward the amelioration of the sor- 
rows of others, has been almost universal, and 
the effect of this reciprocity of need and relief, 
has undoubtedly been to quicken the sensibili- 
ties, mollify the heart, and improve the char- 
acter ; for, 


“The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed 
Tt blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 


So various and extended are the fields of 
labor, that there is room and work for all. 
Among the first, we would enumerate the oppor- 
tunity now presented to relieve the embarrass- 
ments of our Friends in a neighboring State. 
Their storehouses have been pillaged, their 


* provisions for the winter consumed, or appro- 


priated, and some of them even deprived of all 
means of supporting their familics. Unless 
aid is promptly rendered, their condition must 


uncertain labor, that the present need, absorbs 
all their little means, and it is not in their 
power to make provision for the future. We 
are told that, “He who giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord ;” and again, “ From him 
that would borrow of thee, turn not thou 
away.” 

Apart from these, our domestic and social 
duties must be considered and performed, and 
our mental wants met and ministered unto. 
This is part of the work that rests upon us in 
the New Year. Let us accept it in the confi- 
dence that “He who ruleth over all,” has 
given us the ability so closely to walk by his 
teachings, that it may be not only a year of 
labor, but also of usefulness and enjoyment. 


A friend has furnished us with a copy of the 
debates of the Convention appointed by the 
people of Maryland, to frame a new Constitu- 
tion, and also a copy of that instrument which 
was approved by a majority of the qualified 
voters, and is now the law of the State. 

The debates were on some subjects in which 
the members of the Society of Friends are deep- 
ly interested, and occupied several days. Our 
limits forbid extended extracts, but we will 
briefly advert to the action on the subject 
of “ Marriage,” and of “ Militia and Military 
Affairs.” 

The provision of the law of Maryland, as it 


continue to be one of difficulty and suffering, | has long stood in relation to marriage, is: 


augmented by the severity of an inclement 
season. 

Then the indigent Freedmen, who are still 
coming by hundreds within our precincts, ask- 
ing for garments to cover their shivering forms. 
Let us not neglect their petitions, lest we ‘avert 
from ourselves the gracious benediction, “ In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 

‘“‘The poor we have always with us,” and 
know too well the sad circumstances in which 
many of them are placed. A little timely help, 
or word of sympathy, or visit of interest from 
those more favorably situated than themselves, 
cheers them when under discouragement, and 
gives an impetus to their life of toil and priva- 
tion, by causing them to feel they are not with- 
out friends. We must not forget that those we 
sometimes stamp as the thriftless and improvi- 
dent, receive such slight compensation for their 


“The rites of marriage between any phite 
persons, citizens or inhabitants of this State, 
shall not be celebrated by any person within 
this State, unless by some minister of the gos- 
pel, ordained according to the rites and cere- 
monies of his or her church, or in such manner 
as is used and practised by the society of people 
called Quakers.” 

It was alleged, that there were 50,000 He- 
brews or Jews, for which the present law makes 
no provision, as a Jewish Rabbi is not a min- 
ister of the Gospel ; that the law had reference 
to white persons alone, thus excluding colored 
persons in the State. 

One of the speakers remarked : 

“T regard this whole idea that has pervaded 
the law of Maryland from the beginning until 
now, that marriage must only be solemnized by 
a minister of some religious denomination, or as 
it is phrased, a minister of the Christian religion, 
as being to a certain degree a relic of an old 
superstition. I find no trace that for 4,000 
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years of the history of the world there was any 
solemnization of marriage as a sacrament by any 
decree of the Almighty or from any other source ; 
nor do { find in the Christian. religion any one 
word establishing marriage as a sacrament, or 
defining that it should be performed by minis- 
ters of the church; I think it a relic of church 
despotism, instituted originally by particular 
powerful churches, coming down through the 
various denominations of the Christian church, 
and partaking of the old idea of caste, which 
associates all ministers together in some degree 
2 the preservation of their particular charac- 

r. 

Several amendments to the Constitution were 
offered and rejected, but the following was finally 
adopted by a vote of 44 yeas to 24 nays: 

“And shall provide that arfy persons pre- 
vented by conscientious scruples from being 
married by any of the existing provisions of law, 
may be married by any judge or clerk of any 
court of record, or any judge of the orphans’ 
court, or any mayor of any incorporated city in 
this State.” ‘ 

The following amendment to the present 
militia law, which requires every able-bodied 
male citizen between the ages of 18 and 45 to 
be enrolled for military services, was offered by 


a member of our Society, who was a member of 
the Convention: 


“ But persons whose religious opinions and 
conscientious scruples forbid them to bear arms, 
shall be relieved from doing so, on producing to 
the proper authorities satisfactory proof that 
they are thus conscientious.” 

It was proposed that conscientious persons 
should not be compelled to bear arms in time 
of peace, but should-pay an equivalent for per- 
sonal service ; to which it was replied: 

“ That there is a class of persons in this State 
that are really and truly conscientious against 
bearing arms, and that it is for their re'ief that 
the amendment is offered. It has been very 
carefully drawn up, so as to require the pro- 
duction of satisfactory proof that they are thus 
conscientious, and would not include those who 
are conscientiously opposed to this war in pre- 
ference to any other, but only those who are 
really and truly conscientious with regard to all 
war. They cannot render any equivalentat all.” 

The proposition gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion, and it was urged that Friends, and all 
others who live under the government and re- 
ceive its protection, were bound as good citizens 
“to be.datiful to the powers that be,” and 


“to render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's,” Xe. 


In reply to which, it was stated by a member 
of the Convention, that “ upon the question of 
expediency alone, it might be well for gentlemen 
to consider whether the services of men conscl- 
entiously opposed to bearing arms, who have for 
many years of history suffered oppression and 
suffered death rather than to resort to defend- 
ing themselves by arms, if forced into your 
military service, would avail anything. Would 
not they be merely men taken to the slaughter? 
They are men forbidden by what they believe to 
bea high religious principle, by what they think 
to be their first duty, their duty to their God, 
from bearing arms; believing the bearing of 
arms to be inconsistent with their duty to their 
God, would they not be merely inefficient 
soldiers, men taken into your military ranks 
simply to be slaughtered ?” 

“Tt bas been argued here that these men ask 
you to protect them, and are unwilling to pro- 
tect themselves. There never has been an 1n- 
stance in which these men have asked you to 
protect them by force of arms. The ordinary 
protection against violence, they pay for in their 
taxes, and you are bound to furnish it them. 
They have never made a request for any organ- 
ized military force to protect them. They have 
always taken the consequences,—they have 
always said, these are our principles, and we 
are willing to stand our lot and take the 
result,” 


The amendment wag finally adopted and is 
now part of the law of the State. 


Sn 

Marriep, at Chatham, Columbia County, New 
York, on 5th day, the 22d of 12th month, 1864, 
according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Ropert R. Coreman, of Clinton, Duchess County, 
New York, to Juxia M., daughter of John and Cla- 
rissa Coffio, of the former place. 

naa 


Diep, at her residence, in Farmington, Ontario 
Co., N. Y., on the 4th of 4th month, 1864, Loretta 
Knicut, wife of John Knight, in the 71st year of her 
age; .a member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 
This dear Friend departed in peace, leaving to her 
surviving relatives and friends the blessed assur- 
ance that their loss was her eternal gain. 


, on the 25th of 9th month, 1864, at her resi- 
dence in Williams couvty, Ohio, Marrua A., wife 
of Asher Ely, in the 43d year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting, Mich. 


——, on the 11th of 11th month, 1864, of diph- 
theria, MarGaret Ann, daughter of Nehemiah and 
Serah M. Brown, aged 8 years; of Maple Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 








, on the llth of 11th month, 1864, OLiver 
Etwoop, aged 2 years, son of Joseph W. and Pris- 
cilla M. Moore, of Maple Grove, Huntington county, 
Indiana. 





, on the 20th of 11th month, 1864, at the resi- 


dence of her brother-in-law, Henry Pike, in her 
native neighborhood, Pures Watton, in the 86th 
year of her age; a member of Byberry Monthly 
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Meeting of Friends. Although much of her life was 
spent in comparative retirement, making no con- 
apicuous display of her benevolence or charitable 
acts, yet her sympathies were alive for the poor and 
distressed, often affording them relief. Verily she 
had ber reward, in the beautiful prospect which 
opened before her when her end drew near, and the 
peaceful close with which she was favored. 


——_-—_<6 2 —__—_ 


The Association of Friends, for the Relief of the 
Suffering poor, will meet this evening, lst month 
Tth, 1865, at half-past seven o’clock. 

JosepH M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


— -— + —0ee- - 


_ The Executive Committee for promoting subscrip- 
tions to Swarthmore College wi'l meet on 6th day 
Ist, month 13th, 1865, at 11 o’clock. 

J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
seas tills 


For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


The Lecture at the meeting of the Social 
Lyceum, on the evening of the 27th instant, 
was by Edward Parrish, in continuation of the 
course on Natural History. It opened with an 
allusion to the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 
The guide who leads the traveller through the 
mazes of this vast cavern, lights a torch at the 
entrance, which he points to the numerous ob- 
jects of interest which line its walls or droop 
from its roof. Each one is separately examined 
aud admired ; but when he reaches one of the 


. grand temples or passes beneath some magnifi- 


cent archway, the torch is applied to u pile, 
which, as it blazes forth, gives glimpses, how- 
ever brief and imperfect, of the whole. 

So in these lectures we would seek to light 
up with the torch of Science some of the gems 
in the great temple we ate exploring, while 
eccasionally we seek to kindle a fire which wiil 
reveal, however obscurely, a glimpse of the 
vast proportions aud imposing beauties which 
in the darkness were unrevealed. 

In the statement made in the previous lec 
ture of the Composition of the Atmospkere, 
carbonic acid was mentioned as a uniform 
constituent, small in proportion, but vast in 
amount, by the wonderful law of the diffusion 
of gases, always maintaining about the same 
proportion, whether the air be taken from the 
valley or mountain top, by the sea side or on 
the desert. We now proceed to look more 
critically into this invisible and yet potent ele- 
ment. A cubic foot of air does not contain 
more than a quarter of a grain of carbonic acid, 
aod yet it is calculated that the great aérial 
ocean in which our planet is bathed, contains 
millions of billions of tons of this compound of 
carbon and oxygen. You are all doubtless 
aware, said the lecturer, that chemical com 
pounds are generally destitute of the apparent 
characters of either of their constituents, and 
here you have a striking illustration of this 


great law. Carbon is one of those elements 
which exists in the most strangely different 
conditions. We find it as charcoal or lamp- 
i black; as graphite or plumbago, the material 
| of which our lead-pencils and crayons are made; 
and as that most beautiful of all erystalline sub- 
stances, the diamond. How wonderful is this 
‘ fact; the beneficent Author of all created things 
i gives to the chemist a limited number of sub- 
; stances, only about sixty, into which «all the 
| vast variety of materials can be reduced ; but 
few of these, as before stated, are generally dif- 
fused ; but of these few nearly all are capable 
of existing in different conditions, having vary- 
ing properties and powers, in fact taking on all 
the characters which in the economy of nature 
could make them useful and universally appli- 
cable. So carbon, which has been made so hard 
and brilliant, as even to cut glass, and has 
in all ages excited the liveliest emotions of de- 
light by its high refractive powers, its sparkling 
brilliance, has also been made soft and black 
' for the artist's pencil and the printer’sink, and so 
indestructible by atmospheric agents that the 
page printed near four hundred years ago is 
almost as distinct now as when it issued 
fresh from the rude press of Guttemberg or 
Faust. 

Those properties which fit carbon in the 
form of coal for its invaluable applications in 
the arts of civilized life, as a means of heat 
and an agent for the reduction of the metals; 
and its liquid combination, coal oil, just now 
claiming so much attention here in Penusylva- 
nia as asource of wealth, and throughout the 
world as supplying by its wouderful adjust- 
ments to the atmosphere the means of artificial 
light; all these seem to invite our examination 
and study in contemplating the universal fit- 
ness of things. Rut the special subject on which 
we designed to dwell is its combination with 
oxygen as carbonic acid. If, like sulphur or 
nitrogen, carbon had formed with oxygen a 
corrosive liquid, it would have hed a less con- 
spicuous but not less necessary place to fill in 
the economy of nature; if like phosphorus or 
silicon it had formed a solid acid, it would have 
been widely diffused in the mineral kingdom, 
but not suited to be breathed by plants, und to 

form that invisible circulating medium by 
which the ceaseless changes in the organic 
world are carried on. As it is, carbonic acid 
is wholly invisible and unappreciable by any of 
our senses; its presence in the air has only 
been detected within the last two hundred 
years. Combined with lime, it exists to the 
extent of nearly one-half the weight of lime- 
stone and chalk, and in mavy other carbonates, 
which enter largely into the crust of the earth. 
From these it is eliminated by chemical pro- 
cesses constantly going on, and dissolved by 
the water which percolates through the soil. 


———— 
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The solubility of this gas in water, and the 
solubility of limestone rocks in water saturated 
with it, were phenomena described as of im- 
portance in connection with the construction 
of coral reefs in the Gulf of Mexico and else- 
where, and the formation of the outer envelops 
of crustacea or shell fishes. 

Our limits will not allow of our tracing the 
argument as to the wonderful adaptations of 
this subtle constituent of the atmosphere to its 
purposes in the economy of nature, but we 
notice, in conclusion, its function in the vege- 
table and animal economy. 

Carbonic acid furnishes the food of plants. 
The history of the plant-cell, as already laid 
before the Lyceum in the lectures of Dr. Hunt, 
have shown that on its internal membranous 
wall the transformations occur by which the 
carbonic acid and water in the sap and in the 
surrounding atmosphere are converted into the 
organizable fluid out of which the tissues of 
the plant are formed. This metamorphose is 


to the welfare of all, and embraces a mechan- 
ism more or less complex, designed to secure 
existence and enjoyment during its allotted term 
of life in the realm of Nature, and to promote 
the performance of its share of the great work 
continually going on in the world around us. 

The study of the ‘appliances and means” 
with which many little creatures are gifted for 
beneficent purposes, forms a partof mechanical 
education not yet embraced in the curriculum 
of a college course, nor even has the Polytech- 
nic condescended to notice the principles and 
practice of the pigmy engineers and architects 
with which the world teems. 


We will now present the reader with the de- - 


scription of a device which he may have never 
seen used, but of which he has certainly heard 
something. 

The inhabitants of our south-western country 
have an astonishing command of the Jasso, 
which they throw with surprising certainty and 
force when in close pursuit of the wild beasts 


accomplished in the leaf, under the stimulus of | of the prairie. 


the sun’s ray. Nineteen ounces of wood con- 


They are propably not aware of the fact that 


tain nine ounces of carbon and ten ounces of ; the Sea-Anemone—a little animal of low orga- 


water; and this is formed from thirty-three 
ounces of carbonic acid, and the requisite pro- 
portion of water. 

Thus it was shown that the sunbeam, in the 
organic world, reverses the process of combus- 
tion, overcomes the intense affinity of oxygen 
for carbon, which by the aid of the plant-cell 
it weaves into innumerable forms of utility and 
of beauty; while by the animal which con- 
sumes starchy, mucilaginous, oily and saccha- 
rine food, and burns these up in its lungs, the 
same elements are reunited and exhaled again 
into the atmosphere, to go their rounds again 
in the cycle of changes, which with ceaseless 
activity, but with unvarying regularity, have 
been ordained from the beginning. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE. 
(Continued from page 664. ) 

It does not matter to what class of animated 
beings we turn we find evidences of the Divine 
“eontriving mind,” in which means are adapted 
to ends, and instruments furnished for special 
uses, fitted to the wants of the creature possess- 
ing them. 

We are not confined to a limited range of life 
in which some curious organ or device is found 
indispensable to the existence and well-being of 
the individual of which it constitutes an essen- 
tial part, nor is it difficult to observe that it may 
furnish a type, or principle, or pattern which 
we can imitate toadvantage, and fashion its like 
into an implement of use for the betterment of 
our lives and living. 

Every animal is composed of parts, each of 
which is adapted to every other part, as well as 





nization—is furnished by Nature with quite a 
number of lassos for securing food. They are 
nicely coiled up in little cells, from which the 
animals have the power to throw them and en- 


tangle “any little shrimp or shell swimming . 


about the water, which they may fancy for a 
meal.” 

These microscopic lassos are flung around 
heedless shrimps with a dexterity, defying bar- 
baric skill, and proving the clumsiness of hu- 
man inventions, for it must be remembered 
that these little marines, the better used to 
handling ropes, perhaps strike their victims 
dead with the toachof “‘ these poisonous whips.” 

The lasso probably required little ingenuity 
to suggest its use for capturing animals, but it 
is certain that its successful employment at the 
highest speed on horseback, can only be at- 
tained by long continued practice, both for man 
and horse. 

‘To possess it with a paralyzing power like 
that of the Sea-Anemone, would characterize it 
as a modern invention of no mean merit 
—a device of the Electric Harpoon order—ca- 
pable of striking the great Leviathan dumb at 
a single blow. 

Human necessity was, no doubt, the mother 
of the lasso invention, as with the most rude 
and uncultivated people, thread, cords, and 
ropes were in common use for various purposes. 
It would be an easy transition from the use of a 
rope as a halter for domesticated animals, to its 
employment in the chase in securing wild ones. 
The ancient wethod of tying tame cattle by the 
horns, would naturally suggest the feasibility of 
capturing the uotamed by throwing a noose 
over them. 
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In the absence of powder and ball, the lasso, 
in its extreme simplicity, is a very creditable 
device, especially when considered in connec- 
tion with the skilful arm which flings it, as it 
was not copied from Nature—its diminutive 
and superior prototype not then discovered in 
‘dim ocean’s caves,’—it must be set down as 
one of the firstlings of human genius. 

The poisonous whips of these Flowers of the 
Sea, with which Nature has so kindly provided 
them, as a compensation for their fixed condi- 
tion of life, have, however, an infinite advan- 
tage over the lassos of men, in benumbing their 
pray, as well as in drawing it to their mouths 
and possessing at the same time a severe and 
effective simplicity far superior to any lustru- 
ment of human invention. 


12th mo. 20, 1864. 


—— 4m —— - 


Gop has given us all the power of being a 
comfort to somebody. 


anna 
THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


A preary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it; 
The song of life would lose its mirth, 

Were there no children to begin it. 


No little forms, like buds to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender ; 
No little hands on breast and brow, 

To keep the thrilling love-chords tender. 


No babe within our arms to leap, 

No little feet toward slumber tending ; 
No little knee in prayer to bend, 

Our lips the sweet words lending. 


What would the mothers do for work, 
Were there no pants or jackets tearing ? 
Nor tiny dresses to embroider? 
No cradle for their watchful caring ? 


No rosy boys, at wintry morn, 

With satchel to the school-house hasting ; 
No merry shouts as home they rush, 

No precious morsel for their tasting ? 


Tall, grave, grown people at the door, 
Tall, grave, grown people at the table; 
The men on business all intent, 
The dames lugubrious as they’re able. 


The sterner souls would get more stern, 
Unfeeling natures more inhuman, 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 


For in that clime towards which we reach, 
Through Time’s mysterious, dim unfolding, 
The little ones with cherub smile 
Are still our Father’s face behbolding. 


So said His voice in whom we trust, 
When in Judea’s realm a preacher, 

He made a child confront the proud, 
And be in simple guise their teacher. 


Life’s song, indeed, would lose its charm, 
Were there no babies to begin it; 

A doleful place this werld would be, 
Were there no little people in it. 
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” , 
“IT I8 MORE BLESSED. 


Give! as the morning that flows out of heaven; 

Give! as the waves when their channel is riven! 

Give ! as the free air and sunshine are given ! 
Lavishly, utterly, joyfully give, 

Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 

Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing, 

Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing ; 
Give as He gave thee who gave thee to live. 


Pour out thy love like the rush of a river, 
Wasting its waters, for ever and ever, 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver ; 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life as the summer’s shower pouring ! 
What if no bird through the pearl-rain is soaring ? 
What if no blossom looks upward adoring ? 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee! 


Give, though thy beart may be wasted and weary, 
Laid on an altar all ashen and dreary; 
Though from its pulses a faint miserere 

Beats to thy soul the sad presage of fate; 
Bind it with cords of unshrinking devotion, 
Smile at the song of its restless emotion, 
Tis the stern hymn of eternity’s ocean ; 

Hear, and in silence thy future await. 


So the wild wind strews its perfumed caresses, 

Evil and thankless the desert it blesses ; 

Bitter the wave that its soft pinion presses; 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sing. 

What if the hard heart give thorns for thy roses? 

What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes ? 

Sweeter is.music with minor-keyed closes, 
Fairest the vines that on ruin will cling. 


Almost the day of thy giving is over; 
Ere from the grass dies the bee-haunted clover, 
Thou wilt have vanished from friend and from lover; 
What shall thy longing avail in the grave ? 
Give as the heart gives whose fetters are breaking, 
Life, love and hope, all thy dreams and thy waking ; 
Soon heaven’s river thy soul-fever slaking, 
Thou shalt know God, an fie gift that he gave. 





Tue Exectric Lieut ror LiantHouses.— 
A parliamentary paper, recently issued, con- 
tains further reports of Professor Faraday on 
the employment of the electric light at Dun- 
geness. It has been on trial for nine months; 
failed only once for two minutes, another time 
for thirty seconds, and on a few other occasions 
for shorter intervals. Professor Faraday esti- 
mates the light to be eight times as intense as 
that of the Grisnel lighthouse, whieh is one of 
the most brilliant in sight of Dungeness. No 
reliable experiments have yet becn made to 
ascertain the superior degree of power of the 
electric rays in penetrating a foggy atmosphere, 
which is a point of great importance. Regard- 
ing the question of cost, it appears, from the 
parliamentary returns, that the expenses in- 
curred for the establishment of the apparates 
at Dungeness amounted to £6,370, and the esti- 
mated charge for maintaining the electric light 
is £724 per annum. Its great cost bas caused 
it to be rejected by those who have charge of 
the lighthouse system. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE HIGHLAND LIGHT. 
(Continued from page 654.) 

Truro was settled in the year 1700 as Dan- 
gerficld. This was a very appropriate name, 
for I read on a monument in the graveyard 
near Pamet River the following inscription :— 

Sacred 
to the memory of 
57 citizens of Truro, 
who were lost in seven 
vessels, which 
foundered at sea in 
the memorable gale 
of Oct. 3d, 1841. 
Their names and ages by families were recorded 
on different sides of the stone. They are said 
to have been lost on George’s Bank, and I was 
told that only one vessel drifted ashore on the 
back side of the Cape, with the boys locked 
into the cabin and drowned. It is said that the 
homes of all were ‘‘ within a circuit of two 
miles.” Twenty-eight inhabitants of Dennis 
were lost in the same gale; and I read that 
“in one day, immediately after this storm, 
nearly or quite one hundred bodies were taken 
up and buried on Cape Cod.” The Truro In. 
surance Company failed for want of skippers to 
take charge of its vessels. But the surviving 
inhabitants went a fishing again the next year 
as usual. I found that it wouJd not do to 
speak of shipwrecks there, for almost every 
family has lost some of its members at sea. 
“ Who lives in that house?” I inquired. 
“ Three widows,” was the reply. The stranger 
and the inhabitant view the shore with very 
different eyes. ‘The former may have come to 
see and admire the ocean ina storm; but the 
latter looks on it as the scene where his nearest 
relatives were wrecked. When I remarked to 
an old wrecker, partially blind, who was sitting 
on the edge of the bank smoking a pipe, which 
he had just lit with a match of dried beach- 
grass, that I supposed he liked to hear the 
sound of the surf, he answered, ‘‘ No, I do not 
like to hear the sound of thesurf.” He had 
lost at least one son in “‘ the memorable gale,” 
and could tell many a tale of the shipwrecks 
which he had witnessed there. 

In the year 1717, a noted pirate named Bel- 
lamy was led on to the bar off Wellfleet by the 
captain of a scow which he had taken, to whom 
he had offered his vessel again, if he would 
pilot him into Provincetown Harbor. Tradition 
says that the latter threw over a burning tar. 
barrel in the night, which drifted ashore, and 
the pirates followed it. A storm coming on, 
their whole fleet was wrecked, and more thana 
hundred dead bodies lay along the shore. Six 
who escaped.shipwreck were executed. “ At 
times tothis day,” (1793,) says the historian 
of Wellfleet, “there are King William and 
Queen Mary’s coppers picked up, and pieces of 






silver called cob-money. The violence of 
the seas moves the sands on the outer bar, so 
that at times the iron caboose of the ship [that 
is, Bellamy’s] at low ebbs has been seen.” 
Another tells us, that, ‘for many years after 
this shipwreck, a man of very singular and 
frightful aspect used every spring and autumn 
to be seen travelling on the Cape, who was sup- ' 
posed to have been one of Bellamy’screw. The ¢ 
presumption is that he went to some place 

where money had been secreted by the pirates, 

to get such a supply as his exigencies required. 

When he died, many pieces of gold were found 

in a girdle which he constantly wore.” 

As I was walking on the beach here in my 
last visit, looking for shells and pebbles, just 
after that storm which I have mentioned as mo- . | ¢ 
ving the sand toa great depth, not knowing but 
I might find some cob money, I did actually pick 
up a French crown-piece, worth about a dollar 
and six cents, near high-water mark, on the 
still moist sand, just under the abrupt, caving 
base of the bank. It was of a dark slate-color, 
and looked like a flat pebble, but still bore 
avery distinct and handsome head of Louis 
XV., and the ucual legend on the reverse, 
“« Sit Nomen Domini Benedictum,” (Blessed be 
the Name of the Lord,)—a pleasing sentiment 
to read in the sands of the sea-shore, whatever 
it might be stamped on,—and also made out 
the date, 1741. Of course, I thought at first 
that it was that same old button which I have 
found so many times, but my knife soon showed 
the silver. Afterward, rambling on the bars at 
low tide, I cheated my companion by holding 
up round shells (Scuted/z) between my fingers, 
whereupon he quickly stripped and came off to 
me. 

In the Revolution, a British ship-of-war, 
called the Somerset, was wrecked near the 
Clay Pounds, and all on board, some hundreds 
in number, were taken prisoners. My infor- 
mant said that he had never seen any mention 
of this in the histories, but that-at any rate he 
knew of a silver watch, which one of those 
prisoners by accident left there, which was stil] 
going to tell the story. But this event is no- 
ticed by some writers. 

The next summer I sawa sloop from Chat 9 —~ 
ham dragging for anchors and chains just off 
this shore. She had her boats out at the work 
while she shuffled about on various tacks, and, 
when anything was found, drew up to hoist it 
on board. It is a singular employment, at 
which men are regularly hired and paid for 
their industry, to hunt today in pleasant 
weather for anchors which have been lost,—the 
sunken faith and hope of mariners, to which 
they trusted in vain: now, perchance, it is the 
rusty one of some old pirate’s ship or Norman 
fisherman, whose cable parted here two hund- 
red years ago; and now the best bower-anchor 








st 


‘a single strand has witnessed! The ancients 
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Also there were many crow-black-birds hopping 
about in the dry fields, and the upland plover 
were breeding close by the light-house. The 
keeper had once cut off one’s wing while mow- 
ing, as she sat on her eggs there. This is alsoa 
favorite resort for gunners in the fall to shoot the 
golden plover. As around the shores cf a pond 
are seen devil’s-needles, butterflies, etc., so 
here, to my surprise, I saw at the same season 
great devil’s-needles of a size proportionably 
larger, or nearly as big as my finger, incessant- 
ly coasting up and down the edge of the bank, 
and butterflies also were hovering over it, and 
I never saw so many dor-bugs and beetles of 
various kinds as strewed the beach. They had 
apparently flown over the bank in the night, 
and could not get up again, and some had per. 
haps fallen into the sea and were washed 
ashore. They may have been in part attracted 
by the light-house lamps. 
(To be continued.) 


of a Canton or a California ship, which has 
gone about her business. If the roadsteads 
of the spiritual ocean could be thus dragged, 
what rusty flukes of hope deceived and parted 
chain-cables of faith might again be windlassed 
aboard! enough to sink the finder’s craft, or 
stock new navies to the end of time. The bot- 
tom of the sea is strown with anchors, some 
deeper, and some shallower, and alternately 
covered and uncovered by the sand, perchance 
with a small length of iron cable still attached, 
—of which were is the other end? So many 
unconcluded tales to be continued another 
time. So, if we had diving-bells adapted to 
the spiritual deeps, we should see anchors with 
their cables attached, as thick as eels in vine- 
gar, all wriggling vainly toward their holding- 
ground. But that is not treasure for us which 
another man has lost ; rather it is for us to seek 
what no other man has found or can find,—not 
be Chatham men, dragging for anchors. 

The annals of this voracious beach! who 
could write them, unless it were a shipwrecked 
sailor? How many who have seen it have seen 
it only in the midst of danger and distress, the 
last strip of earth which their mortal eyes be- 
held! Think of the amount of suffering which 








































SANITARY VALUE OF NaturAL History.— 
Supposing a botanist and another person (the 
two being equally robust and capable of exer- 
tion) were to set forth at the same time, the 
one on a botanizing excursion, the other to ex- 
ercise his muscles in taking an ordinary walk ; 
on their return home three or four hours after- 
wards, though each might have performed the 
same distance, the botanist, whose gratified 
mind has been healthfully stimulating the 
nerves of motion to effect muscular action, 
would feel far less fatigued, and have reaped 
far more benefit from his ramble, than the 
sauntering man whose muscles had not been so 
keenly exeited by nervous impulse. And this 
exhibits one of the many advantages which 
would arise from cultivating in young people 
(particularly young ladies, who are debarred 
from the more boisterous sports of the opposite 
sex) a taste for such studies as geology, botany, 
entomology, and natural history generally. 
During their rambles in the country their 
minds would be continually receiving, from 
some source or other, that pleasurable impulse 
which we see to be so necessary for healthful 
muscular activity, and which it is impossible 
for the mere monotonous and mechanical act of 
walking to produce.—Hopley on Education. 


would have represented it as a sea-monster with 
open jaws, more terrible than Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. An inhabitant of Truro told me that 
about a fortnight after the St. John was wrecked 
at Cohasset he found two bodies ‘on the shore 
at the Clay Pounds. They were those of a 
man anda corpulent woman. The man had 
thick boots on, though his head was off, but 
“ it was along-side.” It took the finder some 
weeks to get over the sight. Perhaps they 
were man and wife, and whom God joined the 
ocean currents had not put asunder. Yet by 
what slight accidents at first may they have been 
associated in their drifting! Some of the 
bodies of those passengers were picked up far 
out at sea, boxed up and sunk ; some brought 
ashore and buried. There are more consequen- 
ces to a shipwreck than the underwriters nctice. 
The Gulf Stream may return some to their na- 
tive shores, or drop them in some out-of-the- 
way cave of ocean, where time and the ele- 
ments will write new riddles with their bones. 
But to return to land again. 

In this bank, above the clay, I counted in 
the summer two hundred holes of the bank- 
swallow within a space six rods long, and there 
were at least one thousand old birds within three 
times that distance, twittering over the surf. 
I had never associated them in my thoughts 
with the beach before. One little boy who had 
been a-bird’s-nestiog had got eighty swallows’ 
eggs for his share. Tell it not to the Humane 





GEOLOGICAL SPECULATIONS.—Prof. Agas- 
siz, in the Atlantic Monthly, conies to the con- 
clusion that the continent of North America 
was at one time covered with ice a mile in 
thickness. The proof is that the slopes of the 
Alleghany range of mountains are glacier-worn 
to the very top, except a few points which were 
above the level of the icy mass. Mount Wash- 
ington, for instance, is over six thousand feet 


Society ! There were many young birds on the | high, and the rough, unpolished surface of its 
clay beneath, which had tumbled out and died.! summit, covered with loose fragments, just be 
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low the level of which glacier-marks come to 
an end, tells us that it lifted its head alone 
above the desolate waste of ice and snow. Ip 
this region, then, the thickness of the sheet 
cannot have been much less than six thousand 
feet, and this is in keeping with the same kind 
of evidence in other parts of the country ; for, 
wherever the mountains are much below six 
thousand feet, the ice seems to have passed 
directly over them, while the few peaks rising 
to that height are left untouched. The glacier, 
he argues, was God’s great,plow, and when the 
ice vanished from the face of the land, it left 
it prepared for the hand of the husbandman. 
The hard surface of the rocks was ground to 
powder, the elements of the soil were mingled 
in fair proportions, granite was carried into the 
lime regions, lime was mingled with the more 
arid and unproductive granite districts, and a 
soil was prepared fit for the agricultural uses 
of man. There are evidences all over the polar 
regions to show that at one period the heat of 
the tropics extended all over the globe. The 
ice period is supposed to be long subsequent to 
this, and next to the last before the advent of 
man.— Public Ledger. ° 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The Women’s Association for the Relief of the 
Freedmen, requests the aid of all auxilliary Societies 
in making up Clothing to meet the great demand 
pow existing at Nashville. A recent telegram from 
William F. Mitchell, announces the Freedmen there 
are dying for want of bedding and necessary clothing. 

A quantity of material has beep purchased for 
that purpose, and the immediate co-operation of 
Friends is earnestly desired. 

By order of the Association, 
H. E. Srockty, Cor. Secretary, 800 Arch St. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

frovr anp Mgau.—There is no shipping demand 
for flour, and the’sales are to the home consumers, 
at $9 50(@12 00 for superfine and extra brands ; 
and $11 25 to $13} for extra family and fancy lots. 
Rye Flour commands $9 @ $9 25. Corn Meal.— 
Brandywine is held at $8 50. 

Grain.—Sales of red Wheat at $2 60@2 65 per 
bushel; and good white at $2 75@2 95. Rye is held 
at $1 73. Corn is nearly steady, but prices are 
weak. Sales of old yellow at $1 88, and old and 
new mixed at $1 80@]1 68 was bid for new. Penn. 
aylvania Oats sale at 92 cents. Barley, $1 90 to 2 05. 





R SALB BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
Oo ptoade Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 





Comly, (11 vols.)-+++-+++eeeeereee ~ 50 
Sound @ debn Comin + ee +» 150 
Conversations, &c , 0! ey eeccccccccecccces 1.00 
Joarnal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared by John Comly POGOe Oc ceeccovocccecccccece = 


flugh Judge’s J o cece cee ccec cc ceerese-ceccesecese 7 
Memoirs: td, Isase Martin, and Rofus Hall,each--- 26 
a CHanies Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmon Cour, ‘No. 131, 
Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
“ of Delaware County, Penna.” containing in 
a, era ce taty Welende’ and the scttloment of 
Friends’ Mectinzs; and other veluable statistics, with numerous 
cagravings: By Smith, M. D., 580 pages; price $3.00. 
Rister Ruth’s 8! for the Young.” “« (75, 
Foulke’s Almanac for 1) large and pocket size; and various 
books belonging to “ The Associatiun of Friends.” 
1lmo. 19. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of adve in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 






Gnd MBUT NER > 00 ccc cdccccccedsdé cbdecccscee 60 cta. 
Two insertions: --........+.e. cces oe 

For every additional insertion 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof------ 10 cts. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864, 





ARRY & HAWKINS CLOTH STORE, 
No. 28 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 
Have now on band a large assortment of heavy Citron, (dark 
green) Cloths and Beavers imported expressly for Friends’ wear, 
which they will sell very low. 
11.19. 10¢. 12165. FP Ns. 





A STEAM SAW AND GRIST MILL, in the Free State of Mary- 
land, at Private Sale; situated at Sandy Spring, Muntgomery 
county, Maryland, and has a good run of custom in the improvin; 
settlement of Friends, at that place. Possession might be had 
about the Ist of next Fourth month. For further information, 
apply to Edward M. Needles, No. 1024 Chestnut St. or address me 
on the premises. B. Rusa Roserrrs. 
2th mo. 17, 1864.—7t. 1.28. 





[pee CFRTIFICATES by Friends’ Ceremony, on the 
finest parchment, and neatly filled up. Also, Wedding 
engraved or written, in the neatest manner; Friends’ Family and 
Pocket Almanac, for 1865. Published by 

12th mo 17—6t. T. E. Cuapman, No. 5 South Fifth St. 





R RENT.—VALUARLE STORE STAND and Coal Yard, with 

commodious dwelling, formerly the property of John Cheston, 
deceased, in Tullytown, near depot, on Philadelphia and Trenton 
Railroad. A rare opening for business. For particulars apply to 
or address the owner, Mark Waieat, Morrisville P. v., 

Bucks county, Penna., 
Or, Emmor Comly, No. 131 North Seventh Street, Phila. 
12th mo. 17, 1864. 





— & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch 8t- 
have on hand a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 

Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 

10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1865. 





2 FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHoo. ror 
Grms. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limite of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pen ia, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 184, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). ‘The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
op Classical and sfathematical education. Superior facilities 
alfurded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

Isnazt J. GRAHAME, 


Jane P. Granamg, 
827—6 mos. Principals. 


nee, 
—_ SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R,, 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josepa SHortepce, or Aveus 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 


See eee cere eee 
M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.— A general assortment ofready-made Coffina, 

and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. £ 





RIENDS’ ALMANACKS, FOR 1886, Calculated by Dr. Jos. 
FouULKE, now ready. Either the Large, or the Pocket Alman- 
ack sent per mail free, on receipt of 15 cents. 
By T. ELtwoop Zeit, Publisher, 
12mo. 24,—8t. 


Nos. 17 & 19 South 6th St., Phila. 
RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. S35 ( Fight Thirty- 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an po ay 
their stock of Housekeeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli 
cation. 1lmo. 12, 1864.—17t. 3.4. 
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